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ment of his theme suffers throughout from a lack of political per- 
spective. He attaches a greater degree of finality to the treaty than the 
facts warrant. He constantly expects the worst to happen, naively 
assuming, for example, that the reparations commission will persis- 
tently demand the impossible of Germany, even though the larger and 
ultimate interests of the people in whose behalf reparation is asked 
dictate a milder course. He extols the fourteen points, yet is bound 
to admit that on some subjects they were ambiguous, and that they 
gave no answer at all to many insistent questions. 

In an honest and courageous effort to be fair, Mr. Keynes leans 
decidedly backwards, and his entire body of ideas becomes essentially 
— to use a term employed by a recent critic — Germanocentric. He is 
wrong in saying that Germany was the "central support" of the Euro- 
pean economic system before the war; he is no less in error in testing 
every phase of the new peace by the effect which he expects it to have 
on Germany's place in the new world order. 

Fkedebic A. Ogg. 

University of Wisconsin. 

The Powers and Aims of Western Democracy. By William 
Milligan Sloane. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1919. Pp. xiii, 489.) 

It was undoubtedly the intention of Professor Sloane to provide 
in this volume a body of teaching to counteract dangerous current 
tendencies in the direction of "red radicalism." There is no effort 
made to contribute to the material side of political knowledge; the 
thirty chapters embody solely the writer's vehement beliefs on de- 
mocracy and general politics. 

After a vitriolic introduction, dealing with "The Passing Age in 
Politics," an attempt is made to trace the development of the demo- 
cratic idea from the earliest times to the present, with reference to the 
inherent principles and external forms of democracy, as well as to 
assess some of the advantages and disadvantages of that political 
creed. There follows a study of the evolution of the modern "nation" 
in theory and history, in contrast to the oriental and the medieval 
state, with some analysis of the internal organization of the modern 
national state. Finally there is presented a description of the rela- 
tions between democracy and nationality and "the struggle for peace" 
as they appear to the author. 
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The conclusions are difficult to find. The book does not so much 
build up conclusions as elaborate passionate beliefs. The treatment 
is incorrigibly discursive and verbose. The tone is one of vigorous 
assertion rather than one of cautious investigation. No one of the 
many pieces of fact and fancy employed in spinning out the gospel 
is substantiated by any reference to external evidence. It is doubtful 
whether the cause of law and order, of truth and reason, is aided by 
such efforts, however sincere the author's intention. 

When the writer indulges so constantly in abusive language and vio- 
lent epithet the doubt felt as to the value of such work deepens. Fi- 
nally, when the text makes clear that the writer simply neither knows 
that which he pretends to discuss (as in the astounding definitions of 
Socialism, majority and minority Socialists, Bolsheviki and Men- 
sheviki) nor accurately gauges the most elementary currents of public 
opinion in America (as in the assertion that America desired a plebi- 
scite in Alsace-Lorraine), one is thoroughly discouraged at the idea of 
any positive results from the labors of the author. 

Pitman B. Potter. 

University of Illinois. 

Federal Power: Its Growth and Necessity. By Henry Litch- 
field West. (New York: George H. Doran Company. 
1918. Pp. xi, 216.) 

One of the outstanding facts of political development in the United 
States has been the greatly increased authority of the federal govern- 
ment. Mr. West has done a useful thing in describing the growth of 
federal power and showing that it has had its roots in the past. "Its 
continued manifestation upon a constantly enlarging scale is as inevi- 
table as fate," and the author makes suggestions as to advisable reforms 
in the federal system: some sort of cabinet responsibility to Congress 
and a diminution of the authority of the President, particularly with 
regard to vetoes and appointments. The reader may approve the one 
and disapprove the other. 

The opinion may be ventured, however, that Mr. West has left 
undiscussed the two most important questions with regard to the 
federal power. In the first place, how is the authority of the national 
government to be extended constitutionally? Is it to be by amend- 
ment, or by indirect action under the commerce, postal, and taxing 
clauses, and if by the latter method is this proper? Is the control to 
be exerted coercively or paternally and in what fields? 



